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the Upper Senega], and at half-past 10 p.m. reached the Marrdka, 
or farm-village of Abu Bakar, the Imam's eldest son, all in beau- 
tiful order, and well fenced. He was a scholar of great reputa- 
tion, and had a large collection of books. His house was neat 
and clean, and a model for country houses. Here the travellers 
passed the night; on the following day leaving it, at half- past 
1 1 a.m., they reached Dindaya in rather less than an hour. There 
they passed the remainder of that day and half the next, being, 
as usual, detained for want of carriers. 

At 3 o'clock in the afternoon of Saturday the 4th of June, 
they crossed the Ba-Fing, or Upper Senegal, 20 yards wide and 
more than 3 feet deep, even when the dry season was so much 
advanced. It is there navigable by small steam -boats. They 
crossed by a native wooden bridge 20 feet long and about 3 broad, 
without any rail or support. The source of this great river is 
only half a day's journey to the E. in a large spring not 7 miles 
from its junction with the Wankako, which they crossed at 7 p.m. 
It receives many small streams from the neighbouring hills, and 
soon attains a considerable size. At a quarter-past 8 p.m. they 
at length reached Darah, the Imam's residence, where houses had 
been prepared for them. That village is only 4 or 5 miles from 
Timbo, the capital of Futa Jallo. 

Mr. Thomson had now, therefore, completed one great object 
of the mission on which he was sent, and, as it afterwards ap- 
peared, the only part which he was destined to finish. When we 
contemplate the difficulties which he surmounted, the privations 
which he endured, and the example of unwearied perseverance 
and conciliatory expostulation by which he baffled the prejudices 
as well as arts of the native chiefs, we have the more reason to 
admire his prudence as well as firmness, and to lament the irre- 
parable loss sustained by the colony in his premature removal 
from his benevolent labours. 



III. — Further Explanations in reference to the Geography of 
N'yassi. Addressed by W. D. Cooley, Esq., to the Se- 
cretary of the Royal Geographical Society. 

Sir, — As the ' Annaes Maritimos' for 1845, which contain the 
sequel of Lacerda's journal, have just reached me, and I presume 
that you feel interested in whatever tends to substantiate the spe- 
culations which have appeared in the Society's Journal, I hasten 
to send you a brief account of that traveller's observations and re- 
marks, as far as they bear on my investigations into the geography 
of N'yassi. 

It appears that Lacerda's observations placed Quilimane at the 
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mouth of the Cuama, some miles to the W. of the position which 
it holds in Captain Owen's charts. Sena too stood, according to 
the former, 41 miles from the position assigned to it by Lieutenant 
Browne. An island in the river, two-thirds of the way up from 
Sena to Tete, was found by Lacerda to be in lat. 16° 30' 58" S. 
Respecting the position of Tete he is quite silent; but Mashinga, 
3 days' journey N. from that town — or perhaps 40 miles, the 
day's journey varying from 10 to 16 miles, within the bounds of 
the Portuguese settlements in Africa — he places in lat. 15° 19' 15" 
S. In the course of his march up the country he determined by 
observation the positions of two places nearly 200 miles apart, 
viz., Mazavamba, 2 days' march S. of the Aruangoa, in long. 
32° 18' 11" E., lat. 12° 33' S.j and Moiro Achinto, in long. 
30° 1' 41" E., lat. 10° 20' 35 ' S. Advancing from the latter 
place he arrived, after a forced march of 7 days, at Lucenda, the 
Cazembe's capital ; which town will therefore stand — if we sup- 
pose the route continued in a straight line, and allow 10 miles 
a-day for the forced march, the average rate in the level country 
being under 9— nearly in long. 29° 15' E., lat. 9° 30' S. 

Thus it appears that in my delineation of the route from Tete 
to the capital of the Cazembe I have fallen short of the truth by 
about 150 miles. This abridgment of the real distance is attri- 
butable chiefly to the following causes : — 

In the first place, it is distinctly stated by Major Monteiro, 
who conducted the expedition to the Cazembe's country in 1831, 
that his course throughout was to the N.E. Now, though I was 
fully convinced that the Cazembe's dominions lay towards the 
N.W., and not N.E., from Tete, yet I felt that I would not be 
justified in rejecting wholly the testimony of one who had actually 
travelled the route in question. I was, therefore, under the 
necessity of supposing that the earlier part of the route inclined 
to the N.E., and that the whole had a circuitousness which is 
faintly indicated rather than fully represented in my map. Hence 
it is that two-thirds of the whole deficiency in direct distance lie 
between Tete and the Aruangoa, within which limits I felt myself 
bound to admit a north-eastward bending of the route. 

Secondly, it was my intention to indicate direction as plainly as 
possible, without pretending, in the absence of adequate data, to 
fix positions accurately. But by abstaining from extending to- 
wards any quarter, arbitrarily and merely for the sake of verisimi- 
litude, an imperfectly described route, I necessarily brought it 
nearer to a straight line than I should have done had I aimed at 
more than the establishment on solid grounds of certain general 
conclusions. 

But though I have missed the exact points, you will, I trust, see 
sufficient proof of the general soundness of my reasoning in the 
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fact that I have hit on the exact line : for, the difference of longi- 
tude between Lacerda's route and that marked by me, is no more 
than what exists between us at the starting point ; and if I had 
taken the coast-line in my map from Lacerda's data, and not from 
the English charts, that difference would have vanished, and my 
delineation of the route, so far as it goes, would have coincided 
completely with his. Besides, when it is considered that the 
longitudes obtained by Lacerda for Mazavamba and Moiro 
Achinto depend each on a single observation of the immersion of 
one of Jupiter's satellites, and that he, suffering from fever, cannot 
be supposed to have been during his journey in a condition to 
attend to the rate of his chronometer, it will be easily admitted 
that the difference between us in longitude lies completely within 
the limits of errors. 

Now, in hitting correctly on the line of the route from the 
Aruangoa to Lucenda, I succeeded in what was most essential to 
my purpose. For my especial object was to prove the existence 
of the lake called N'yassi, and to fix approximately its position; 
and I supposed that the route in question went parallel to its 
shores, and at a distance from them of about 50 miles, presump- 
tions which are much strengthened by the information now before 
us. But before I insist on this point, let us glance rapidly over 
the chief results of Lacerda's journey. 

On leaving the district of Bive, in the kingdom of Unde, which 
adjoins the Portuguese possessions, he entered the territories of 
Mocanda, watered by the rivers Ruy, Bue, and Uzereze, which 
run, not westwards, into the Aruangoa, as I had imagined, but 
eastwards into the Shiri, and which may be supposed indeed, with 
much reason, to be the chief sources of the latter river. The 
nation of the Mutumbuca extends from Mocanda to the Aruangoa. 
This river was found not to be navigable at the season (the end 
of August) when Lacerda crossed it. On its northern bank, and 
close to the water, were large trees, the first seen on the journey. 
The tracks of elephants also now grew frequent. At a little dis- 
tance beyond the Aruangoa begins the naked and rocky country 
of the Moviza, which extends to the New Zambezi ; where, says 
Lacerda, " terminates the famished land of this frizzled and peri- 
wigged people." The principal chain of hills in this tract extends 
from the lake south-westwards, and is called Muchingue. At the 
New Zambezi commence extensive plains, frequently intersected 
by lagoons and marshes, and comparatively well peopled. The 
town of Chipaco, three days N. of the Zambezi, appeared to 
Lacerda to be of great size. Between Moiro Achinto and 
Lucenda is a wild and desert tract of rugged table-land, with in- 
termingled fens and woods, in which the height of the trees re- 
minded Lacerda of the forests of Brazil. In the middle of this 
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tract, or about 4 days from Lucenda, he was told by a Caffer that 
"on the left was the great lagoon, which he (the Caffer) and Pe- 
reira had crossed on the previous journey'' — "perhaps,'' adds 
Lacerda, " a continuation of that near which I halted at night ; 
they say that they take in it much and large fish.'' The woods 
here were without game, and the villages in the vicinity were de- 
serted on account of the lions. On the 2nd of October Lacerda 
was dissuaded by the Cazembe's messengers from approaching 
close to the town. On the following day he was requested to 
visit the tomb of that chieftain's father. Here his journal termi- 
nates. On the 18th he expired, worn out by the fever which had 
been so long consuming him. 

In the dispatch written by Lacerda just before he started on his 
journey, and which contains the information collected from Pereira 
and the Moviza respecting the interior, he states that " the (New) 
Zambezi flows towards the right hand with respect to one going 
from Tete to the Cazembe." Again, when speaking of the lagoon 
above alluded to, which it took Pereira a whole day to cross, he 
tells us that " its waters pass off by two channels, one communi- 
cating with the Zambezi, the other with the river Murusura, on 
the banks of which dwells the Cazembe." He then goes on to 
relate, on the authority of the Moviza who trade with the Miyao, 
" that the Murusura, which is 3 days' voyage in width, passes 
behind the hills of Morembala, and is the same with the Shiri.' 
But when he arrived at the New Zambezi, he found it flowing 
towards his left hand ; and on inquiring as to its course, he was 
told by the natives that " it runs into the river which flows nearest 
to the Cazembe's town," that is to say, into the Luapula. Lacerda 
here makes some bitter comments on the stupidity of Pereira ; 
but, in truth, the Creole's statement, if we suppose it meant to de- 
scribe the ultimate course of the river, is perfectly correct, and 
moreover, it is freed by this mode of interpretation from a diffi- 
culty of no little weight ; for the expression, " the Murusura, on 
the banks of which dwells the Cazembe," though applicable to the 
Luapula, is only calculated to confound us if applied to N'yassi. 
When Lacerda says that "the Zambezi joins the Murusura a 
long way below the Cazembe's town," we must bear in mind that 
he totally misconceived the course of the Zambezi, which, in fact, 
joins the Luapula, not below, but above that town, or else we must 
suppose that he meant to speak of the junction of the Luapula 
with N'yassi. As to the great lagoon crossed by Pereira, and 
the situation of which was pointed out to Lacerda, it is evident 
that it lies between the Zambezi and the Luapula, not far from 
their junction. It is probably the Carucuigi of Pedro, and the 
suspected continuation of it, near which Lacerda halted, is the 
Luena or Ruena. Perhaps too the channel or drain, which con- 
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nects it with the Luapula, may be no other than the Mouva, the 
river or marsh which covers Lucenda on the S. The present 
site of the Cazembe's town was chosen, we are told, for its 
strength, and it is manifest that the advantage of the position con- 
sists wholly in its being protected on all sides by deep rivers, 
marshes, or lagoons. The tract through which the New Zambezi 
flows appears to have been wholly under water at a recent period, 
geologically speaking, and perhaps it is one of several parallel 
depressions, the lowest and easternmost of which alone, receiving 
the waters of the others, still retains its original character of a lake. 
It is remarkable that Lacerda, when on the banks of the New 
Zambezi, and desirous of learning something of its course, did 
not apply for this purpose to the Moviza. " I sent to-day," he 
writes, " to make inquiries of the Mussucuma, (these people are 
mingled in small number with the Moviza on this side of the 
Zambezi, some of the nation are subject to the Cazembe, others 
are independent,) as to the course of the Zambezi, and they all 
agree in saying that it runs into the river which flows nearest to 
the town of the Cazembe." At Moiro Achinto he wrote the fol- 
lowing passage : — " The Caffers tell me that to the N., between 
the Mussucuma, who reach to the banks of the Shiri or Nhanja, 
and the Moviza, are the Uemba, who, as well as the Mussucuma, 
are deadly enemies of the Cazembe's nation." It is obvious that 
the Nhanja here spoken of is N'yassa or N'yassi,* hypothetical ly 
identified by Lacerda with the Shiri. The Mussucuma occupy 
its shores towards the mouth of the Luapula, yet they are not so 
remote but that they seemed to Lacerda to be most likely to be 
well informed respecting the course of the Zambezi, which flows 
on the W. of the Cazembe's territory. On the other hand, when 
we consider the magnitude of this river (it was 50 yards wide and 
1 deep in the dry season) where Lacerda crossed it, and that its 
sources were on his right, we must conclude that in this latitude 
the shores of the lake must have been at least 40 or 50 miles dis- 
tant. Thus we have additional grounds for supposing that the 
general direction of the lake is parallel to the ordinary route from 
the New Zambezi to Lucenda. And since I have measured the 
routes on the eastern side of the lake, and which lead directly to 
it, by the same standard, which, when applied to the routes on its 
western side, running parallel to its shores, is found to fall short 
of the truth, it is highly improbable that the lake can be situate 
further to the E. than I have placed it. Its position, therefore, 
must be considered as approximately determined. 

* Nasib said indifferently, N'yassa, or N*yassi. The nh of the Portuguese is equivalent 
to the liquid » of the Spanish, for which 1 use riy. Nhanja for N'yassa exhibits the 
same analogy as the Luanzenge, Hiambenge, and Lucunzie of Pedro, for the Ruazeze, 
Zambezi, and Iicuze of Lacerda. 
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We are informed by the Conde de Sa da Bandeira that Captain 
Gamitto, who was second in command in the expedition of 1831, 
says " that geographers erroneously give the name of Lake Maravi 
to the river, which is properly called Nhanja Grande, and which 
flows into the sea not far from Zanzibar" (Annaes Maritimos, 
1844, p. 211). In this sentence we find the hypothetical con- 
nexion between the lake and the river Shiri, impliedly yet com- 
pletely negatived by one who, going north-eastwards from Tete 
through the country of the Muzimba and Muchiva, had an oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with all the affluents of the Shiri, 
and who must have passed near the southern extremity of the 
lake. In the " Nhanja grande, erroneously called Lake Maravi," 
it is easy to recognise the Great Sea or N'yassa of the Miyao; 
and as to its entering the sea near Zanzibar, that statement is evi- 
dently but an echo of the opinion prevalent on its eastern side, 
and which I have already discussed, that the Lufigi issues 
from it. 

If from Mazavamba, the position of which was determined by 
Lacerda, we retrace his route agreeably to the indications which 
he has given of his course, we shall find Tete to stand in relation 
to Sena exactly as I have placed it. 

It deserves to be mentioned, that Lacerda has left us some ob- 
servations of the magnetic declination, or, as it is commonly called, 
variation, from which may be deduced the following interesting 
conclusion, namely, that in his time (1798-9) the lines of equal 
declination in the Rios de Sena lay in the same direction (S.E. — 
N.W.) and at the same distance asunder (about 9C/) as at present, 
while the absolute amount of eastern declination has diminished 
about 2°. 

I trust that what is above stated will suffice to dissipate all 
doubts as to the existence of the great lake called N'yassi, and to 
prove the reasonableness of my inferences respecting its position. 



IV. — Note of a Journey from Cape Coast to Whyddah, on the 
West Coast of Africa. Being a letter addressed to the Libra- 
rian of the Royal Geographical Society, dated 19th April, 1845. 
By Mr. John Duncan. 

I avail myself of the opportunity of sending you a few hurried 
lines detailing my late adventures, and my expectations for the 
future. 

When I last addressed you I had made up my mind to proceed 
to the river Volta as soon as any man-of-war bound to leeward 
should visit Cape Coast. The Penelope war- steamer was daily 
expected ; and her commander, Captain Jones, when last at Cape 



